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~ CRITIQUE ON A SERMON. 








4 sgaon was printed last year, which purports to be in- 
tended to check the progress of the principles of Infidelity 
and Materialism. The author wasa Methodist Preacher, of | 
the name of T. Allin. It seems to have been first preached 
in Ebenezer Chapel, Bolton, Lancashire, and repeated else 
here, particularly in different parts of Yorkshire. It has 
been sent to me by a few friends of the village of Rippon- 
den, near Halifax, acoompanied with a sort of challenge 
irom the Methodists of that neighbourhood, that, by me, it 
' isunanswerable. NOTHING RELIGIOUS IS TO THE ATHEIST 

UWANSWERABLE, so | have treated this sermon, or this chal- 

lenge rather with an indifference bordering upon neglect. It 
bas been also indirectly hinted, that the author of the ser- 

not wished me to try my powers of criticism upon it, as the 
| commencement of a correspondence. Whether what I am 
about to do does or does not educe such a correspondence, 
Tleave to Mr. A.’s choice; but experience teaches me, that 
iistare to find a reply made to an avowed Atheist. Dr. 
‘nesily hada cudgel for every one but the Atheist ; a proof, 
Mmy jaggment of his character, that he was at heart the 
| fume sort 0) Materialist as [am. Mr. Hindmarsh, the Swe- 
Pr, i, would have been silenced by none but a Mate- 


Spintgalige us now see what Mr. Allin will have to say for 

Ihave before praised this sermon, as one of the best I have 

_ and Mr. A. has commenced a statement of the matter 

» dispute © i so fair a manner, that I am tempted to copy 
i fitst paragraph. . 


‘ a >” said a gay and dissipated youth, to a self-denying, 


“you are in a miserable condition if there is not 

























‘Mere is?” Whether man is, or is not, merely a material be- 


Pan “True,” replied the sage, ‘‘ but what is thy condi- 
ee put together by the great Author of nature to be 
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moved about for a few days, or weeks, or years, and then to be 
demolished by death, and lost in his native elements; whether he 
is only organized matter, formed to eat, and drink, and Propagate 
his species, and then sink down into the dust alike unknowing bo 
and unknown; or, whether he is partaker of a higher nature, and at 
formed for a higher state of being, are questions of vital impor- 
tance: questions which deeply involve our present character, and 
our future prospects, and on the solution of whick must depend 
the nature and extent of our moral and religious duties. If jin a 
man be seen only a material being, whose existence is confined it 
within the limits of threescore years and ten, and who has neither It 
| happiness to hope, nor misery to fear beyond the grave, religion ad 
» is only what Infidelity has long represented it to be, a system of 
error, founded on the weakness or the wickedness of men; invent- 
ed by the crafty, and imposed on the credulous; encouraging by 
delusive hopes, and intimidating by superstitious fears; imposing 
restraints to which you are bound by no tie to submit, and enjoin- 
ing us duties what you are under no obligation to perform. Yes 
— if “ death be nothing, and nothing after death,” religious insti- 
tutions are little more than the lumber of society; and the perso- 
nal and pecuniary sacrifices which the support of these institu- 
tions, a the performance of religious duties, require, are a bur- 
den which you are bound by no indispensable tie to bear, and for 
which you may expect no adequate recompence. But on the 
other hand, if in man is seen an immortal creature, and a candi- 
date for the skies; if not only death, but likewise judgment awaits 
him; if everlasting happiness or misery must be his doom; thes, 
religion is the most important subject that can possibly engage 
his powers; and diligently to learn its truths, and patiently to 
persevere in the discharge of its duties, must be at once impera- 
tive and indispensable. 
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This is a fair statement of the question, and I have to 
show that man is nothing more than “ organized matter. 

Mr. Allin seems to have a clear understanding of mate- 
riality; how does he define the word immaterialily? Ab 
immaterial thing is a contradiction, and to say that the soul 
- is immaterial is as vague an expression as to say an imma- 
terial materiality. Every distinct being or identity is some- 
thing—every thing is of necessity materia/, or there would 
be nothing. ' | 
But it behoves the spiritualist to prove the existence of his 
soul, or spirit, separate from matter. Until he has done _ 
his question consists of nothing. How are we to know wha 
he means by soul, unless he can describe it? All he ~ 
say is, that something in the human body lives after ve 
dy be dead. We know thatthe matter of which that 00¢y 
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composed still lives and moves after the organization is 
‘peat But of what mopand ~ matter ie we ee “ 
: w pothing—and knowing nothing, know no 
pee or useful discussion can be raised upon the 
“at Allthat we Materialists can be fairly called upon 
do is, to stand upon the defensive, to ask the spiritualist 
shat he means by such mens as gods soul, a a he 
‘ve us a definition, we have something to debate about; 
peg have nothing: there is no question between us. 
It matiers not to me, whether you say your soul be zmmortal 
o mortal, unless you can make me understand what you 
nean by the word soul. 6 a not to re whether it 
naterial or immaterial, unless you can make me sensi- 
ay you have your mind fixed ona reality. Tell us 
whata soul is, If independent of the body—say where it 
goes when it leaves the body, and how you distinguish it in 
that state. 
Mr, Allin calls the soul the principle of mind, or thought, 
,and speech: and, for the immortality of this soul, 
— are three speecies of proof—natural, moral, 
The words natural, moral, aud divine, are proofs of no- 
thing but our ignorance: they are words used as a proof of 
; mag Sr gnorance, as a substitute for a more particular know- 
kige of the classes of things or actions to which they relate. 
And, at any rate, even upon the common allowances for our 
guorance, there are oo natural proofs of any thing but mor- 
ulity of mind, Immortalities are all chimeras. We have 
wknowledge beyond fixed matter and some of the fluid 
compounds; we have no knowledge of any one simple ele- 
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' nett; therefore, to talk about immortality, or immateria- 
is sheer nonsense. | 

| _ the least troublesome course for the materialist, in discus- 

‘on with the spiritualist, is to ask him to define the words 


te uses, such as god, heaven, soul, immortality, and imma- 

If the spiritualist cannot do this, there will be no 

) for dispute. Such a paragraph as this might settle 

Phe of discussion of the kind ; but so monstrous is the 

of this spiritual jargon about immaterialities, that it 

ae tlist to wade through the quagmire, so as 

et, Iw adversary at all points. Before I proceed fur- 

“shag be understood as having refuted Mr. Allin, by 

aie wit to define the words god, heaven, soul, immate- 
drift of all the argument adduced by the spiritualists 
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for the non-materiality of the mind is, that mere matter can. 
not think—cannot receive those sensations which generate me. 
mory, comparison, and reflection. If matter cannot receive 
such impressions, what can? That is a prior question to be 
answered. And further, the inference is, that if matter cap. 
not think and constitute a mind, every animal, down to the 
Zoophytes and the very animalcula which constitute a vege. 
table, must have souls. Where lies the greatest difficulty for 
’ eredulity to surmount? For all animated matter in a state 
of life in some measure forms a mind, and thinks. The bee 
in his hive must, in the proportion of bis size, think and 
meditate as much as a man in his house. ‘The error of the 
spiritualist lies in attributing too much to this capacity for 
thinking, which is but to the body what sound is to a fiddle 
or to any other musical instrument—an arrangement for the 
creation of sensation—harmony—an action of parts upon 
parts, combining a whole. 

The whole meutal process takes its rise in sensation, and 
sensation its rise in the actions or impressions of the human 
body. This is deducible by every kind of experiment that 
can be made. There is no portion of mind but may be 
traced to sensation—there is no portion of sensation but 
what is the sole property of a living body. ‘Try any pas- 
sion, or any thought, by this test, and you are convinced, 
that mind is the internal action of the body, compounded of 
physical sensations—or those obtained from other bodies, and 
of moral sensations—or those obtained by comparison of, and 
a reflection upon, physical sensations. Thought is moral sev- 
sation, or that process which leads to the forming ofideas. Me- 
mory is mind fixed; thought is mind fluent. Memory is also 
the duration of mind, sensations recorded on the body. There 
may be more or less of mind, as of years; but not variance 
in its quality, as a fixed principle. Higher degrees of miod 
are to body what flame is to fire, a combustion of sensation; 
the increased friction of the sensations generating the com- 
bustion. Thus we correctly say, a cold mind, a torpid mind, 
a mind inactive, or not called into action, a sluggish mind, 
and anidle mind; and the contrary, when the mind is elat- 
ed by different degrees of heat el action, all of which 's 


more or less of the action ‘of the body. The word mind is 
altogether gratuitous, and used for the want of a better know” 
ledge, or a better means of expressing the varied actions 0 
the body. Roe 
Thus, when we say the mind is material, and consider 1 
mind as any thing distinct from the body, we speak incorrec 
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It is only by considering the mind as 

, 7 oras the body itself, that we can be rinaryey oa 
piritualists ert by considering it a separate and inde ‘ 
deot thing from the body. They never see mind witht A 
body, and yet they imagine it can exist in that state! Th r 
we the extinction of mind with the extinction of the vitel 


vetion of the body, yet they prate about its i 
" 9 “ t 
The delusion renid be ridiculous, did ig pinning, 


_— mischief. 
Mind is no more.a distinct thing f 
is from a musical instrument. It is ewes ian arene 
ution upon an instrument. The difference f - same—an 
sa natural instrument, prepared by nobody 4 at the. ane 
the other an artificial one, prepared by some , by no design ; 
sigo. The one has a perpetual action in i person, with de- 
: perpetual action in itself, which it 
sot controul; the other is so imperfect as t 9 ICS os Sa 
on action, whenever it is desirabh a) pn ‘ parti- 
he one an instru e to exhibit its 
ection within itself; the ie aay by a peculiar 
vhea excited by a foreign power. ment useless, unless 
Por. ; musical instrument, we may touch a variety of 
play a number of tunes ; ariety 0 
eigen ude eet of wit we cll ind 
ing upon diff t, judgment, &c. These are all ta se 
upon different chords of the same i ut a play- 
possible to draw u instrument; and it is as 
instrament: in fact ph cau for the mind, as for a aetlaat 
ud com Sa ? Ty alphabet deserves this a lati 
dcomparison. An in wis ppellation 
universal ‘musical “ac alga ynasictan has proposed an 
isa thine of ariifie; e, which proves of itself ' 
rie ivr} artificial Seeteation. and ts ea thes sain? 
j ear that it is the action of the bod ea anorrtad Chap 
eh ad nota power distinct. A ody, and upon the bo- 
without an instrument, a s well might you seek mu- 
cat think of nothing but of r mind without a body. We 
tall, our wild ibis abe iy know, but of matter— 
Wind ao rraneemente of na Sa Gmne oeies ate, aee 
fn and change Mane we notice, is a succession of 
nind fixed, Tho . trees is action and change abana: 
- ‘Stions, of of he Lis a process of mind, or of ae 
idea: het. ection upon physi , ) moral sen- 
ton, the & Process, which, b physical sensations—not an 
lermed © physical sensations -betians aring, and reflecting 
‘eied " 
lntellect : fluent, as memory is m 1€5 an idea—it may be 
Clis mind eh s Y ind fixed 
- braces nd exhibited both fi 
‘uke an idea long recorded pent anc Axed, anceme- 
. ed or newly bora. As mind 
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is a compound of sensations, intellect is a compound of mind 
Bat these terms are all permutable, the one for the other, The 
essence of them is sensation; and the essence of sensation 
is well known to be the nervous system, acting in conjunc. 
tion with the other parts of the body. Nothing can be more 
clear than this, that the mind is nothing distinct from the bo. 
dy—that thought, memory, speech, the whole mental pheno- 
mena, are nothing more than the phenomena of the animal 
body in its varied actions and passions. 

Because I cannot minutely define these phenomena, am | 


justified in inventing or resorting to phantasmal explana- 


tions? Is it more profane to say, I know nothiog of God, 
or soul, or immateriality, or immortality, than to affirm, 
(what is a positive lie, if fairly examined) that I do know 
of these phantoms? If profaneness be wickedness, vice 
and immorality, it must appertain most to those, who talk 
most about a knowledge of god, soul, &c. All knowledge 
is communicable; and a matter of fact is alike compreben- 
sible by all mankind, when fairly set before them. Hence it 
follows, that if any one individdal had any matter-of-fact 
knowledge about this God or soul, he could make it as plain 
to all mankind as to himself. Butno man has any such 
knowledge. It is all fiction, all lying, all delusion: and the 
wickedness consists, not in exposing such a cheat, as I do, and 
as I will continue to do, but in maintaining, as a truth, that 
which has no relation to truth The knowledge which I have 
I am free and desirous to communicate to every man without 
a particle of mental reservation; and if all men were honest 


enough to do the same, all would go on impraving. Butthe 


establishment of error has made it the interest of the few to 
perpetuate error among the many, and woe betides him who 
wishes to rescue the many from this source of profit to the 
few. Here is my crime—no man can lay more than this to 
my charge. It is for this alone that I am about to enter up- 
on a sixth year of imprisonment—it is for this alone that a 


government, which professeth to exist for the protection of 


property tc individuals, has repeatedly devastated that little 
ae nb which I have accumulated: not to enrich any '0 
dividuals among themselves, but to deprive me of the means 
of exposing that error which entails riches upon them, 


‘a perpetual poverty upon the multitude. 


All Ican do with Mr. A.’s sermon is, first of all, t as 
it generally, and then to descend from a general refutato 


to a refutation of particulars. This I proceed to do. .. 
His first proposition for a natural proof of the imme 
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iy of the mind, is that its immaterial nature furnishes a fair 
: soot: at page 12, he quotes Dr. Johnson’s definition 
' ‘finmateriality in the following manner: “ I[mmateriality,” 
‘Dr, Samael Johnson has, with his usual perspicuity and 

joreeobserved,’ “seems toimply a natural power of perpetual 
joration, a8 2 consequence of exemption from all causes of 
decay.” This, though otherwise intended, Mr. A. in hisse- 
cond tion for a natural proof, explains as follows: “‘ It 
isa principle which must necessarily be admitted as the ba- 
ésof all reasoning, that from nothing, nothing can result”! 


| inmateriality cannot decay, because there is nothing to de- 


aff 
"Tat mankind should have ruu into errors about ¢mmate- 
rialities and nothings, before fixed matter was discovered 
pine corp ye compound of fluids, was excusable; but 
puis ct still . wean our language as to talk about 
Oe iy 5 = nbs, is inexcusable. | I admire 
ye egal os is “ogee as written; bat that ad mira- 
pric lea ne be Tog to me in making itan 
ef t. ee g what he did wrong. Were I now to 
ale ving ahs compiling, a dictionary of the Eng- 
pri be fie ignage, I should omit the whole range 
eee: ane a oe a correct and intelligible defini- 
se etiot as 7 s wunmateriality and nothing are 
Meal ce ‘46 ese words in correct language:—in 
Wink. wc Aaa i otherwise than in such an 
position sities a he Mel nonsense. The same 
| per Be or ieatiet. nde immortality: its use exhibits 
oy iaience se e have a knowledge of morta- 
War pate “in in identical bodies of fixed mat- 
ww dar, ae cave ve we a knowledge of immortality, 
be words mortality mr Epa from or to. If, therefore, 
MM uotthess icc eriality necessarily imply the ex- 
| ill the true infere. € words tmmortality and immate- 
Bihal they do ce is, that we use the first words 
br wih y Go not correctly apply to those purposes 
ail we use them. All the differ 
W matters of opiniod. have tha ences among mankind, 
guage; a kuowledge Oren 7 heir source in defective lan- 
ut the idea of ~ ta ich fact must fill a man with borror 
king too Dita: . ion for matters of opinion, or for 
right andw rong 1 © instruct each other in ‘atters of © 
mumation me”, 18 possible, it is probable, and it isa con- 
theories, }most devoutly to be wisbed, th 
eories, of what we now onl) es ished, that some future 
Rar ast call mind and matter, will be so 
: » 4S to produce that same uniformity of opi- 
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nion which exists with regard to colours. ~The very fap 
that such is not now tbe case, is a fact in proof, that all hu- 
man ideas are tn in a confused state as to matter and mind. 


I am quite willing to confess my own defects; but I abbo- 
and will resist the tyranuy that forces the defects of others 
upon me. I am quite willing to confess that we are lj 
wrong, and earnestly to seek that which is right; but | wijj 
not bend to the. power that forbids me the pursuit of know. 
ledge, or denies me the right of this pursuit. 

The word nothing, or immateriality, is an improper word, 
It has uo application, and cannot be used in a clear and ip. 
telligible sense. It exhibits a defect in language, and inthe 
ideas which precede it. This understood, a clear refutation 
ofall that is said about éhe tmmatertality and immortality of 
the human soul is also understood*. We speak of a universe 
—and all that we know is, that it is a universe of matter, 
All our ideas are ideas of matter. Therefore, the word no- 
thing, if correct, would be A NEGATION OF IDEAS. An ab- 
surdity. 

Mr. Allin asks his Christian hearers, if the idolator of an 
idol composed of metal, wood, or stone, were to tell them 
that he supposed it to hear and to attend to his supplications, 
whether they would not pity him, on.the ground of such idol 
having no intelligence; but he may be informed, that there 
are a set of idolators equally to be pitied, whose idols are 
mere delineations with paper and ink, and equally void ofin- 
telligence with those compcsed of metal, wood, or stone—be 
may be informed, that such idols are the Christian Gods, and 
that such idolatorsare the Christians. The intelligent Pagan no 
more supposed his divine power to dwell in the metal, wood, 
or stone, than the Christian supposes his to dwell in a cross 
and crucifixion, in a statue, painting, or written description. 
The idol of the Pagan was a mere personification of a power 
felt, an identity whereon to condense an idea of that power, 
and far more rationally so than any delineation or identifica- 
tion of the Christian idols. The Pagans never deified their 
bread and wine, and swallowed it with an idea of swallowing 
their Gods! If they gave loose to any passion before an 
idol, in the way of sacrifice, or ceremony, it was always 0 


* My correspondent R. O. may receive this as an answer to his enquiry 
about. what becomes of the soul at the death of the body. The body has 
no such a soul as R. O. supposes. This critique 1s altogether au — . 
his query. Mr. Smith of Panzance has made many promises to © “ 
Dorchester Gaol; but he has not called. He is not what is vulgarly 
a flat. He lives upon flats. 
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fill in utterance. His purpose is theatrical, not instructive. 
he consults attitude, gesture, and impression, rather than the 
sense or bearing of his words; and he feels, that he hasan anv- 
ditory to be tickled with sound, from their want of capacity 
to criticise his subject. Such are the preachers and such the 
hearers of all Christian Sermons: how wide would be the 
difference if lectures on science were substituted! This be- 
ing the case, 1 introduce the bulk or pith of this sermon, 
and make notes on it as I proceed, as the most clear and ef- 
fectual mode of refutation. After an attack upon his brother 
idolator, Mr. A. proceeds :— 


On traversing the field of nature, it soon becomes obvious, that 
there exist substances capable of being extended and divided, and 
presenting almost infinite varieties of figure, magnitude, and mo- 
tion; the objects of some one or more of the senses; to the whole 
of which substances philosophy has given the name of matter, 
Of this matter it is universally allowed, the human body is entire- 
ly composed: all the organs that constitute .it, and all the parts 
of those organs; all the fluids that wind throught it their mean- 
dering way, the food on which it subsists, and the air it respires— 
all are material: reduced to their primitive elements, they are ab- 
lutely dead;' and in themselves are devoid of voluntary motion, 
and thought, and sense. But in men we find perception, consci- 
ousness, thought, reason; and the question instantly presents it- 
self to the inquiring mind, Do these properties result from matter, 
or have they a distinct, an independent, immaterial cause? The 
existence of the properties themselves is unquestionable; there 
must therefore exist some substance, or being, of which these are 
the properties, and from which, as their cause, these effects pro- 
ceed; and as we have previously remarked, it is the province of 
reason and philosophy to search out this cause, and to ascertain, 
as nearly as possible, its precise nature’. 

It is has been often and truly observed, that did the thinking, 
reasoning powers of man result from matter, they must be, either 
essential properties of its nature, or produced’ by some particular 
form, or union of its parts. That these powers are essential pro- 
perties of matter; that is to say, that no portion of matter either 


' No further dead than they were before they had passed through that 
body—still alive enough to pass through some other tiving body, to accom- 
plish again what they had before accomplished : with all their former mo- 
tive properties. R. C. 

_* Very good ; but until we are sure that we have exhausted every mate- 
rial cause or phenomenon, we have no ground whereon to speak of imma 
terial causes. It is our ignorance of the former that leads us to invent the 
latter. Asa proof of the absurdity and contradiction of their theory, these 
Immaterialists are continually calling their immateriality a substance 4 P 
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cise nature of vegetable and animal life, and of the cause of some 
appearances in the human constitution, has prevented that lumin- 
ous and setisfactory reply, which to some may seem desirable 

At the same time, we shall not despair of convincing every intel. 
ligent, attentive, and candid individual, of the superior, the spiri- 
tual nature of the humanmind. We allow, indeed, that some pe. 
culiar conformation of matter is necessary to render it the fit recj- 
pient of animal life, and to prepare it for the due performance of 
animal functions; we allow that a yet greater peculiarity of con- 
formation is necessary to render it the fit habitation for a rational 
soul, and a fit instrument by which such a soul is to exercise, and 
improve, and manifest its ‘powers*. Were the mind united with 
the adamantine rock, in the same manner as it is with the human 
body, it is probable that it would be alike inactive and inaccessi- 
ble; it would neither act, nor be acted upon; it would neither re- 
ceive, nor communicate ideas®*. For the development of its 
powers in a material world, aud through a material medium, the 
apparatus and mechanism of the body are required; with such a 
body, the mind, therefore, is here united: but that it is not pro- 
duced by any bodily mechanism, nor by any conformation of mat- 
ter, the following reasonings may evince. 

There is, as we have already hinted, no material substance or 
element within the whole compass of our present knowledge; no 
fluid, however subtile, no spirit, however pure, which has, of it- 
self, thinking or reasoning powers. There is no more of these 
powers in the purest ray of light, than in the clod of clay; in the 
most violently effervescing spirit, than in the most stagnant pool; 
in the swiftest beam emanating from the sun, than in the immovea- 
ble and impenetrable rock, Nay, farther: between the thinking, 
reasoning powers of man, and these material elements, there is 
neither similarity nor relation: but the powers of mind are equal- 
ly removed from them all’. This allowed, be it observed, that no 


* Here then, a subsequent argument, that an effect cannot be superior 
to its cause, is overthrown. Our preacher makes his body essential asa 
cause to the exhibition of mind or soul and proclaims the effect superior to 
the cause! It will by and bye be seen, that according to our ideas of rela- 
tion or value, many an effect is superiur to its cause. R.C 


® How truly ridiculous such an observation! What a striking proof of 
a bad cause! And how vain is ability even in such a cause! ‘That which 
cannot receive nor communicate ideas, can be no mind. Mr. A. his 
flight after phantoms, has fabled a mind in the adamantine rock, without 
‘ideas, that is, without a mind! O! Spirituality! O! Immateriality - 
QO! Parson Allin! Alas! for your auditors! R. C. 

’ Of course, there is no mind where there is no sensation. That com- 

und, be it what it may, that produces sensation, produces inind and all 


its phenomena. This is not only theoretically but practically ac - 
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. » of elementscan give a permanently active property, or power, 
=e its own ore, as Sasensiaily different from all those pro- 
perties that these elements separately possess‘. True indeed, a 
quid holding some earthy or metallic substance in solution, may 
be caused to deposit, and thus re-produce that substance; still it 
returns nothing but what it before contained. Substances com- 

of different materials may be decomposed, and thus re- 
wlvedinto their primitive elements, but no new element is thus 
created, By the union of two substances different in certain pro- 

‘es from each other, as in colour, density, and form, a third 
substance, different in these respects from both the others, may be 
produced ; but no property entirely or essentially new is thus cre- 
ated. That profound reasoner Dr. Samuel Clarke, has justly ob- 

“Whatever can arise from, or be compounded of any 
things, is still only those very things of which it was compounded ; 
and if infinite compositions or divisions be made eternally, the 
things will still be but eternally thesame. All the possible changes, 
compositions, or divisions of figure, are still nothing but figure; 
and all the possible compositions of motion can.eternally be no- 

ing but mere motion.” In one word, we have said that from 
nothing, nothing can proceed: but to suppose that the human 
nind is produced by any union of material elements, when it is 
acknowledged to possess permanently active powers essentially 
diferent from any possessed by these elements in a separate state, 
to suppose that the whole may give a property which is not in 
all the parts of which it is composed; that the effect may rise su-" 
perior to the cause by which it is produced; that is to say, an ef-: 
fect may be produced by a cause inadequate to its production; 
nd as ” a cause is no cause at all, that the mind is 
uced by nothing, and has.no cause of existence®. 
_lf, however, these absurdities are too palpable to be admiited— 
ifman possesses. thinking and reasoning powers—if these powers 
ure neither essential properties of matter, nor inherent in any ma- 
tenal element within the compass of our present knowledge—and 
if20 union of elements can give a power, essentially different from 
powers which these elements separately possess—then, 
mind is produced by no modification of matter; by no 























4 e R. .. ‘ 
We give you the cause in the sensations of animals. Every effect is 


uo touts cause, or no two ingredients could produce a third, Ad- 
sitting distinction to be superiority. . , R. C, 
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conformation of bodily organs; but mustin its nature be 
rial and purely spiritual ”’. 

The intellectual powers, and moral perceptions, of the human 
mind, furnish a second proof of its immateriality.". We haye al- 
ready supposed that no effect can rise to its superior cause", |p 
illustration of this principle we will here add, the motion given to 
an inanimate body, is only in exact proportion to the force em. 
ployed: the. flower, beautified by the rays of light, exhibits no 
splendour, but what is found in those rays themselves. Could 
the effect rise superior, either in kind, or in degree, to the cause, 
the creature might rise superior to the Creator; and the impious 
rebel might indulge the hope of successfully resisting the power, 
and subverting the government, of God™. Could the cause com- 
municate an excellency it did not possess, any cause, however in- 
adequate, might produce any effect: and every principle of rea- 
soning must be abondoned ; and the grossest Atheism, or the most 
universal doubt, must be the result. If, then, the effect cannot 
rise superior to its cause; and if no excellency can be communi- 
cated which is not possessed, it will inevitably follow, that a 
merely material mind must be totally incapable of performing a 
purely spiritual act, or of perceiving a purely immaterial object: 
but acts purely spiritual, the human mind does perform; objects 

urely immaterial, it does perceive; its nature therefore, must be 
immaterial too “*. 

It performs spiritual acts. Tothink—to understand—to know 


immate- 


” Our ope has before made the contradictory confession that he 
cannot exhibit mind without the animal body; a fact which overthrows 
all his fancied arguments for its independency, and converts each to au 
absurdity. | 
How blind is the vanity, 
That defends Chistianity ! 
There you see, I am driven to doggerel upon the subject. et 
" Intellectual powers and moral perceptions are one and the same 
thing, and are subsequently explained in Note 18, as moral sensations. Ths, 


therefore proves nothing. R. C. 
'? But that supposition is refuted in reference to every useful congue 


'* Define your term, and prove the existence of your God. Talk not o! 
the grossness of Atheism until you can oppose to it something superior t 
gross absurdity. Atheism asserts nothing; Atheism denies nothing: 1 
simply asks the Theist for a proof of his assertions, in the absence of al 
proof. Better doubt universally than assert without proof. RC 


'‘* What is a spiritual act? What is an immaterial object? The pheno- 
mena or ahtgarsn of mind or sensation must partake of the quality from 
whence they originate. Where an effect has but one cause, though it may 


be deemed relatively superior as an identity, its superiority must still 
R. C. 


restrospectively dependent on the producing power. 
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_-to perceive truth and detect error—to lay down principles, rea- 
wou upon, and draw conclusions from them—to iove and hate, hope 
snd fear, joy and grieve, are all actions, which it is as impossible 
for mere matter to perform, asitis for the eyes to perceive sounds 
or the ears, colours. To these we may add the power which the 
sind ses of abstracting itself from all material objects; re- 
safe its — mare — XN api acting itself, or impel- 
y toaction; and this, not as urged by some physi 
force, but at its own will, or under the influence if ae in 
notives.—Attend, likewise, to its moral perceptions. To see the 
beauty of moral excellence, and to feel the force of moral obliga- 
uon, are the aed prerogatives of man. He discovers at once 
an essential erence in character and actions. Truth and false- 
hood, faithfulness and perfidy, justice and oppression, benevolence 
wie lty, iaeeees ’ a in ye! different colours, and excite 
. sentially different feelings: the one class he vi 
vith approbation; the other with dislike. He rises ietiaiten 
forms conceptions of angels and spirits’, of the perfections, and 
character,and government of God; he prays and praises reverences 
ua so rejoices in a aga favour’, and fears his wrath; 
highest enjoyments, and his most heart-rending sorro ise 
a purely moral. The spirit of man will pated Ried 
fly a wounded spirit who can bear? Here, then, we dis- 
a perceptions and powers, which mere matter does not, can- 
poh and as the effect cannot rise superior to its cause 
wid — which matter can never communicate. The 
whe aad an e agent, in which these powers reside, must 
therefore ptiah pee a e only objection against these con- 
peer age yr orce, is drawn from the painful 
ad oe nd, gy defects, the weaknesses, and 
the diseases of the body*. is objection, however, the follow- 
ing remarks, will we ho ffici Amitting th 
po Re Riles a sufficiently obviate. Admitting the 
sl deed, that 1, e foregoing reasonings appear to lead, it is 
Pi iw he mind, during the time of its continuance in 
wie dae , 1s united with the body, and is so far confined 
its senses are th . 
ial e only channels through which impres- 
are communicated f 4 2 
rom the external world, and its organs 


* “ Where.” 
French ’ on hanger st a proficient in the modern school of 
dence an the hed? , shall we find proofs of the mind’s indepen- 
fume is infantile y ene: of that mind, which, like the corporeal 
tee, Se mt sholy in th in ~~ age one and debilitated in 
phrensied ri the madman led i 
HF pee seed annihitesed by —- ed in the decline of 
I . 
me. will thank any one to communicate that conception to 
ws 


16 What . t 
bedo? OF op tis Perfect God? Who is this wrathful Jehovah? 
rah? W 
what is he composed ? Where does he dwell ? any hee 
ae Go 
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the only instruments by which the mind here carries on its visi- 
ble operations +. The senses, therefore, being the only channels 
through which the mind now communicates with the external 
world, the ideas formed of their objects must necessarily be cor. 
rect or incorrect, in exact proportion to the perfection or imper- 
fection of the senses: and the brain being an organ, by the in. 
strumentality of which the mind here performs its amazing opera- 
tions, those operations must be affected in some degree, accord- 
ing to the state of that organ’. But the senses and the brain are 
not therefore the mind, nor do they on this account produce it, 
Convinced as we are that we do not now perceive a single object 
of vision without the eyes, we are likewise convinced that the 
eyes are not thc seeing agent"; for, detached from the body, 


+ I have stated the case thus, because the following remarks by Dugald 
Stewart prove, that though the exercises of mind may be occasioned by ma- 
terial objects producing impressions on the bodily senses, yet the exercise 
itself may be purely intellectual, and may be carried on independently 
both of the object that produced, and the senses that conveyed the original 
impression. ‘ Even on the supposition that certain impressions on the 
organs of sense are necessary to awaken in the mind a consciousness of 
its own existence, and to give rise to the exercise of its various faculties, 
yet all this might have happened without our having any knowledge of the 
qualities, or even of the existence, of the material world. To facilitate 
the admission of this proposition, let us suppose a being formed in every 
other respect like man; but possessed of no senses, excepting those of 
hearing and smelling. I make choice of these two senses, because it is 
obvious that by means of them alone, we never could have arrived at the 
knowledge ef the primary qualities of matter, or even of the existence of 
things external. All that we could possibly have inferred from our occa- 
sional sensations of smell and sound, would have been, that there existed 
some unknown cause by which they were produced. 


“« Let us suppose, then, a particular sensation to be excited in the mind | 


of such a being. The moment this happens, he must necessarily acquire 
the knowledge of two facts at once: that of the existence of the sensation ; 
and that of his own existence as a sentient being. After the sensation 1sat 
an end, he can remember he felt it; he can conceive he feels it again. If he 
has felt a variety of different sensations, he can compare them together m 
respect of the pleasure or the pain they afforded him, and will naturally 
desire the return of the agreeable sensation, and be afraid of the return o! 
those which are painful. If the sensations of smell and sound are both 
excited in his mind at the same time, he can attend to either of them he 
chooses, and withdraw his attention from the other; or he can withdraw 


The brain is not # separate or independent organ ; but the root or 4 

of the nervous system. In vegetation, we generally value or admire 

the trunk and branches as superior to the root—an effect —— r: its 
cause. .C. 

'* They certainly are the seeing agents ; for we caanot see without them. 

To say they are not the agent, but the instrument, is a contradiction : 

An agent is an instrument. The eye is a lens fabricated by the nerves~ 
Aye, and in some cases can be reproduced when destroyed ! — 
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see absolutely nothing: they are therefore only instruments 
hich our minds, perceive. Convinced as we are that we do 
i move a member of the body without the muscles, we are like- 
. convinced that the muscles are not the active agents; they 
pe instruments or levers, by which the mind acts, and 
= the members according toitsown will. The organist how- 
mor skilful, produces but discordant sounds, if the instrument on 
shich he performs be in a state of disorder; but the instrument 
; not on that account the performer; neither is the unskilfulness 
of the performer the cause of the discord. The objection against 
dhe immaterial nature of the mind drawn from the effects pro- 
jaced upon it by the body, amounts, therefore, simply to this: 
that whi ped in a material world, and united with a body of 
fesh and blood, by whose instrumentality the mind is to perform 
its works, and carry on its operations, it is affected by the imper- 
fotions of the instrument”. Were the proofs of its immaterial 
nature less various, and less conclusive than they are, this objec- 
tion would present no terrific aspect; it would possess no over- 
vhelming force: but in the present state of the argument it dwin- 
dies into the ““ shadow of a shade:” and every effort made by 
its means to subvert the doctrine we have been establishing, must 


be futile and unavailing. 
I make another short extract and have done. 


Man, we have said, possesses thinking and reasoning powers, 
by which he understands truth, and obtains knowledge; and even 
in the present state, much is placed within the limits of their 
nuge. Looking upon the world in which he is placed, he con- 
templates the mighty chain of being, carried on, by almost imper- 
ceptible links, oe the mineral and earthy to the vegetable, 
through the vegetable to the animal, and through the animal to 
the rational creation: he searches out the order of parts apparent- 


rape from hoth, and fix it on some sensation he bas felt formerly. 

ad manner he might be led, merely by sensations existing in his ‘mind, 

ths mets to him no information concerning matter, to exercise many 
most important faculties '9,” 


by 

Re. “proves, what materialists call the materiality of the mind. 
d op eeuge having 2 agar two sensations has the cupacity 

: one with the other, and of thereby obtaining a third, or 
rag: Nala fabrication of a theory. I agree to call, by way of dis- 
sical eons € two first sensations, or those derived from other bodies—ph y- 
Rem rea Z and all that educed bya comparison or reflection—moral 
enani” This is a perfect theory of the whole mental process ly Re 


* Andy ; 


ace 
tinct or teat the instrument becomes extinct or useless, the mind is ex- 
wseless. So we have not a single proof of immateriality. 
R. C. 


No, 2, Vol. Xx. 
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ly discordant and detached ; refers to its proper class, each movin, 
creature that hath life, each vegetable that adorns the garden or 
the field, each stone on the surface, and each mineral in the bow. 
els of the earth. He investigates the nature, and to a consider. 
able extent renders subservient to his own interests, to his profit 
or his ease, his health or comfort, the waters and the air, light 
and heat. He calls the microscope to his aid, and to his agto. 
nishment discovers in every leaf and every drop, in every dis. 
solving substance and grain of sand, beings, diminutive indeed. 
but which, by the perfection of their life and powers, furnish ad- 
ditional ride § of the wisdom and benefieence of God”. Risinc 
above the earth, he tells the numbers of the stars, explains the 
laws of the planetary worlds, and calculates, with an amazing exact- 
ness, the periods of their varied revolutions. Passing from nature 
to nature’s God, ‘he feels that it is his prerogative to know the 
Deity”. In the magnitude and grandeur of the objects that sur- 
round him, he sees the majesty and power of Jehovah ; in theirva- 
riety, their fitness, and their order, his infinite wisdom; and in 
the provision made for the supply of the returning wants of every 
living thing, his boundless love. Passing from nature to revela- 
tion, he finds other traits of the divine character, and fuller mani- 
festations of the Divine will. To these we might add the moral 
relations and differences of things, together with the correspon- 
dent duties imposed. Extensive, however, as his knowledge may 
be, yet compared with what remains to be known, it is as nothing. 
These are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is heard of 
him? There are yet innumerable regions which man has never 
traversed, and mines of inexhaustible riches, to which he has 
never penetrated. In the nature and reasons of things, in the 
works and ways of God, in the dispensations of providence, and 
the plan of redemption, he sees much that is vailed in partial or 
entire obscurity, and which eludes his grasp. His knowledge is 
imperfect. Did this imperfection arise from the natural incapa- 
city or imbecility of his mind ; were every desire of knowing s*- 
tisfied; and every power of understanding stretched to tts utmost 
possible limit ; then we should be justified in the conclusion that we 
saw the perfection of man, and all the purposes for which infinit: 
wisdom gave his powers. This, however, is not the case. ” 
old divine has judiciously observed, that the human mind is 30 
far from being burdened, or cloyed with knowledge, that the more 
it knows, the more it still desires to know: and could the 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences, of all the mystene 
of nature and providence, be brought into the mind of one 
man, that mind would thirst and burn with desire for more; % 
™ How? By being called into life to be food for, to devour each other. 
This is the whole purpose of animal life, and I defy any man to shew y 
ther purpose, or another end. -* 
* Yes, but what does he know ? al 
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find more room to contain it, than when it first sipped and 


at the sweetness of truth™. 


h is done in the way of refutation. I might have 
gone through the sermon, overthrowing, at every point, the 
propositions that are applied to Theism, but more would be 
tedious. 

Mind is the subject of the sermon, and but little remains 
jobe said upon it. Taking it in its most enlarged sense, we 
ean make nothing more of it than a power of providing for 
the wants and desires of the body: and this power exists 
more or less in every animal, and in every vegetable; in 
short, in every compound substance. Its character varies 
oly with the variance of the substances. To attract and 
combine that which is in affinity with, and to repel or reject 
that which is hostile to its properties, seems to be a common 
principle in matter, whether compound or elementary. 
ri we a very ignorant ' the principles and properties 

matier, and that ignorance.leads us to invent causes for 

mena for which we cannot rationally and scientifica!ly 
account, The fluid properties of matter, and the properties 
“ nual matter, cighengas of ‘gee we are most ignorant; 

it ignorance has been the sole cause of using those 
nonsensical words—immateriality and personified S apirit. 
hs § 5 emt pak ane er ‘Materialist and Spiritualist 

€ former confesses his ignorance and inabilit 

where he cannot proceed further in “akxpinnation! the latter, 
rain enough to aspire to omniscience, too haughty to con- 
les ignoronce, fables a cause to fill up every chasm in his 
uowledge, and, by that fabled cause, erroneously settles 
way preulty. _ The spiritualist is evidently less honest 
prsbe — The one is a liar from hadit; the other 
tr Conjunction with this sermon, I have been reading Pa- 

s“ Natural Theology,” —his effort to make an intelligent 
‘ontriver essential to material contrivance. The whole of this 

centers in the endeavour, first, to deify intelligence, 

Ply fo oe ve on. iaftronce, oe tn pesenreer, It we tm 

» 48 a rst principle, that the properties of mat- 

mr panegual to such arrangements as ~ ip vin witb- 

ioe this, igen contriver, a designing power. Not having 

2 pe -has done nothing—he has not advanced the 
Spiritualism a step. 


34 rae 
mest Convincing proof that knowledge is but the sum of ret 
R. C, 
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ly discordant and detached; refers to its proper class, each movin 

creature that hath life, each vegetable that adorns the garden ¢ 
the field, each stone on the surface, and each mineral in the bow. 
els of the earth. He investigates the nature, and to a consider. 
able extent renders subservient to his own interests, to his profit 

or his ease, his health or comfort, the waters and the air, light 
and heat. He calls the microscope to his aid, and to his asto. 
nishment discovers in every leaf and every drop, in every dis- 
solving substance and grain of sand, beings, diminutive indeed, 
but which, by the perfection of their life and powers, furnish ad- 
ditional proofs of the wisdom and benefieence of God”. Rising 
above the earth, he tells the numbers of the stars, explains the 
laws of the planetary worlds, and calculates, with an amazing exact- 
ness, the periods of their varied revolutions. Passing from nature 
to nature’s God, ‘he feels that it is his prerogative to know the 
Deity”. In the magnitude and grandeur of the objects that sur- 
round him, he sees the majesty and power of Jehovah; in their va- 
riety, their fitness, and their order, his infinite wisdom; and in 
the provision made for the supply of the returning wants of every 
living thing, his boundless love. Passing from nature to revela- 
tion, he finds other traits of the divine character, and fuller mani- 
festations of the Divine will. To these we might add the moral 
relations and differences of things, together with the correspon- 
dent duties imposed. Extensive, however, as his knowledge may 
be, yet compared with what remains to be known, it is as nothing. 
These are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is heard of 
him? There are yet innumerable regions which man has never 
traversed, and mines of inexhaustible riches, to which he has 
never penetrated. In the nature and reasons of things, in the 
works and ways of God, in the dispensations of providence, and 
the plan of redemption, he sees much that is vailed in partial or 
entire obscurity, and which eludes his grasp. His knowledge 's 
imperfect. Did this imperfection arise from the natural incapa- 
city or imbecility of his mind ; were every desire of knowing s2- 
tisfied; and every power of understanding stretched to its utmost 
possible limit ; then we should be justified in the conclusion that we 
saw the perfection of man, and all the purposes for which infinite 
wisdom gave his powers. This, however, is not the case. An 
old divine has judiciously observed, that the human mind is s0 
far from being burdened, or cloyed with knowledge, that the more 
it knows, the more it still desires to know: and could the 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences, of all the mysteries 
of nature and providence, be .brought into the mind of one 
man, that mind would thirst and burn with desire for more; 4° 


* How? By being called into life to be food for, to devour each other. 
This is the whole purpose of animal life, and I defy any man to shew 2° 
ther purpose, or another end. . 


*# Yes, but what does he know ? wid 
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coald find more room to contain it, than when it first sipped and 


relished the sweetness of truth”. 


h is done in the way of refutation. I might have 
gone through the sermon, overthrowing, at every point, the 
propositions that are applied to Theism, but more would be 


ious. 
a is the subject of the sermon, and but little remains 
io be said upon it. Taking it in its most enlarged sense, we 
ean make nothing more of it than a power of providing for 
the wants and desires of the body: and this power exists 
more or less in every animal, and in every vegetable; in 
short, inevery compound substance. Its character varies 
only with Ni ee of ri substances. To attract and 
combine that which is in affinity with, and to repel or reject 
that which is hostile to its Sienestive. seems to be a spinon 
principle in matter, whether compound or elementary. 
As yet we are very ignorant of the principles and properties 
of matter, and that ignorance.leads us to invent causes for 
ree ‘ag Ante we cannot rationally and scientifically 
erie e fluid properties of matter, and the properties 
offluid matter, are those of which we are most ignorant; 
and that een has been the sole cause of using those 
nonsensical words—immateriality and personified spirit. 
The only difference between the ‘Materialist and Spiritualist 
: Nag fh oe rein: ip vara inten and inability 
Mes pr urther in explanation; the latter, 
ae to aspire to omniscience, too haughty to con- 
ea a cause to fill up every chasm in his 
a ae and, by that fabled cause, erroneously settles 
mA culty. The spiritualist is evidently less honest 
3m, The one is a liar from hadit; the other 
ln conjunction with this sermon, I ha 
- : ve been reading Pa- 
a iver ata! Theology,” —his effort to make an intelligent 
dort cents ntial to material contrivance. The whole of this 
fs in the endeavour, first, to deify intelligence, 
Paley fo =a as an inference, as its possessor. It behoved 
rab abe v4 a first principle, that the properties of mat- 
cut an inte ligen to such arrangements as he advances, with- 
ioe this, heh t contriver,a designing power. Not having 
ese of spirit pipe +o pau has not advanced the 
step. 


34 "ae 
most Convincing proof that knowledge is but the sum of sensations, 
R. C, 
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Mr. Paine has wisely observed, that man, in all his scien. 
tific boastings, invents nothing. In his arrangements of 
matter, he merely imitates what he sees in nature, and pro. 
duces particular effects where nature has not produced them. 
This is substantially true—and the inference is, that, so far 
from intelligence being essential to natural productions, all that 
intelligence, this boasted intelligence and contrivance, can do 
is, to imitate, what, in Paley, I have seen quoted as an ad- 
mirable expression—the insatiable varieties of nature. In. 
telligent power is but a mockery of natural power: the con- 
trivances of art, are but at most, a faint effort to imitate de- 
signless nature. 

Lord Bacon has also wisely said, that all the intelligence 
of man can do is, to arrange the powers of matter—he can- 
not create or increase those powers: he arranges equal or 
unequal parts to produce a particular effect—he never makes 
his materials. There is, therefore, no analogy between na- 
tural productions, and intelligent arrangements of those pro- 
ductions; consequently, no proof of intelligence as an exist- 
ence separate from animal existence. 

But it is Mr. Allin and not Paley that I have here to re- 
fute; though, if it were called for, I am prepared to refute 
this man, who was too poor to be able to afford to keep a con- 
science, at every point of his scheme of intelligent natiral 
contrivances. Mr. Allin I have, I presume, fairly refuted; 
and here I terminate my critique upon his sermon. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, Sept. 12, 1824. 
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INDICTMENT OF JAMES AFFLECK, 
(Continued from page 352.) 





“Q. What. practice do you allude to as opposed to our 
ideas of Wisdom ? : 

“ A, The practice of alteting the Laws of Nature, on the 
most trivial occasions, and of bringing forward Miracles, 
which cannot be believed, in support of truths which cannot 
be doubted. 

“ Q. What do you allude to, as opposed to our ideas of 
Goodness ? 
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« Q. But would it not be more painful for these indiy;- 
duals to act otherwise? 

«A, There cannot be a shadow of doubt but that js the 
case ; because the desire of happiness is the chief motive to 
all human actions; and these individuals act thus irrational. 
ly, merely because false impressions have been made upon 
their minds, which wovld make it more painful for them to 
act otherwise; and it is upon this account, that they are so 
much to be pitied. 

‘‘©Q. How can we distinguish the restraints which are 
congenial to the laws which govern our nature, from those 
that are of a different description ? 

« A. Thenatural consequences which attend the useof these 
restraints, furnish the only criterion which has been equally 
respected by all nations, and in all ages; and no rule for 
distinguishing good from evil, can be more plain or simple. 

“ Q. Do the doctrines of Atheists or Unbelievers teach us 
to despise or disregard the Laws which govern our nature? 

‘© A. The Truth and utility of these Laws are so self-evi- 
dent, that no Human Being can openly either despise or re- 
ject them. They teach us, ‘that every thing which has a 
tendency to promote the General Welfare and Happiness of 
Man throughout the period of his existence, is Good.’—And 
that ‘every thing which produces a preponderating share of 
misery or suffering to the Human Race, is Evil ;—and that 
it is our duty to do the one, and to avoid the other. 

“ How do you know that these are the Laws which go- 
vern our Nature? 

“ A. Because they have remained the same in all ages aud 
countries ; and because they form the criterion by which each 
nation judges the proceedings of all other nations. Though 
each nation invariably considers its own proceedings 4s 
an exception from this rule> Because impressions have 
been made in infancy upon the minds of the natives, which 
impressions produce actions that will not bear to be judged 
by this criterion. If their minds had been free, they would 
have been willing to respect and obey the Laws which go- 
vern their Nature, and to have followed the Truth, where- 
ever it might lead. mS 

“ Q: What is Truth ? 

“ A. Truth is simply an account or description of any 
thing, which account or description exactly corresponds 
with the Reality; though the word ‘ Truth’ embraces 


every thing that is True, and, consequently, can only be of 


one kind, yet on account of our limited capacities, it wn 
sarily comes under three different definitions ; Demonstra 
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Truth, or that which can be brought under the cognizance 
four own senses ;—Traditionary Truth, or that which has 
been told us by others;—and Imaginary Truth, or tbat 
shich we fancy to exist, or to have existed, in regions, or 
oes which are beyond the reach of demonstration. 


we Qe What is the chief characteristic of Demonstrable 


? 
rr That it has remained the same in all ages and in all 
countries. The impressions it makes, cannot be obliterated. 
Whenever it is known, it becomes self-evident and undis- 
puted. Itembraces every thing, which is of any practical 
uility in promoting the welfare or happiness of mankind. 
itisalwaysconsistent with itself. It remains the same under 

view or comparison of it, which can be taken or 
nade; and it can be completely separated from error, with- 
out offending against the prejudices of any one, whenever 
individuals are inclined to make the separation. 

“Q, What is the chief characteristic of Traditionary and 
Imaginary Truth ? 

“A. The great facilities which they afford for forming a 
wion with Error, and the great difficulties which exist in 
be way of making a separation after this union is formed ; 
upon account of the absurd and irrational prejudices which 
bare been forced upon the-Human Mind in infancy,—which 
lead the individuals to imagine that they have merit in be- 
leving inconsistencies, and that they-will be punished if they 
doubt them. : 

*Q. How can these prejudices be easiest overcome ? 

‘A. Simply by ceasing to force upon the minds of in- 
hats any: Traditionary or Imaginary doctrines, which are 
tt variance with Demonstrable Truth. 

— isthe belief of such doctrines general ? 
Every nation and country have been. disputing, 
qurtelling, and fighting, about such doctrines, in all the by- 
gone ages of the world. 
“Q Why: are all nafions so earnest in impressing a 
of absurdities upon the minds of their infant chil- 













dren ? 


“ 

ian Because they seem to’ be aware, that such impres- 
wis can be made, only while the mind is incapable of dis- 

<Q. } Truth from Falsehood. 
wp it really the interest of Children to be so trained ? 
* .¥0;—such treatment is illiberal, unjust, and barba- 
Truth ig beral, because it proceeds upon the principle, that 
Uni hot a match for Error, while both have fair play.— 
use it leads us to form a decision upon a. dis- 
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puted point, which decision, in justice, is the birth-right of 
another individual; and barbarous, because it leads us to 
destroy io infancy, the intellects of our children. 

“ Q. Can we perceive these absurdities in Ourselves, whep 
we grow to manhood? 

“ A. Not easily ; because the prejudices of our education 
shut our eyes upon our own absurdities, and make us ex. 
tremely averse to think or talk about them: while we ean 
plainly perceive the absurdities of others, and can take plea- 
sure in exposing them. 

** Q. Is it not a malicious pleasure which leads us to ex- 
pose the absurdities of others ? 

‘“ A. By no means; because it is the real interest of 
every Human beivg to renounce the belief of all absur- 
dities. 

**Q. Do any individuals, or nations, believe themselves 
to be under the influence of absurd impressions ? 

* A. No,—It is impossible to do so; because every Hu- 
man being, inevery age of the world, has, invariably, consider- 
ed hisown impressions, as the standard by which all others 
ought to be regulated, consequently the mere circumstance 
of our thinking our own opinions right, is no proof that they 
are So. 

“Q. Then how can we ascertain that our opinions are 
really correct ? 

“A, When our thoughts are concerning ourselves, we 
can ascertain whether we have had any Traditionary or 
Imaginary impressions forced upon our minds in infancy, 
whieh we are unwilling to examine, and to discuss with 
those who are of an opposite opinion.— About which we feel 
any fear or anxiety—About which mankind quarrel, and 
dispute, and fight.—F or the belief or unbelief of which, re- 
ward is promised or punishment threatened.—The belief of 
which is local and changeable.— Confined to a certain period, 
or to a certain district;—for all these are uniformly the con- 
comitants of Error and not of Truth. 

**Q. How can we be sure that this is the case ? . 

“ A, We have sufficient evidence to convince us; that this 
is the case, in so far as concerns the absurdities of other 08 
tions; and we know that other nations are as thoroughly 
convinced in their opinion regarding the absurdity of many 
of our notions; and we might also know, that the very idea 
of attaching merit, or demerit, to opinions, which we hol 
or reject by necessity, and not by choice, is of itself ex 
tremely absurd. 
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«Q, How ought we to proceed, in order to gain a supe- 
rotty over those who remain under the influence of absurd 
inpressions ? 

iA. We onght to follow the course which we recommend 












ip otber benighted nat 





ions,—that is, to submit to the most 
estigation, all our Traditionary and 


vid serutiny and inv 
ek impressions,—to compare them with the impres- 





peng A we have received by Demonstrable Truth; 

ad we ought to dg this without fear or prejudice, in the full 
eaviction, ae Truth stands upon a foundation which can 
never be Sbaken. 

«Q, Willsuch a mode of proceeding not be apt to efface 
wmeof the valuable impressions which have been made 

our minds in infancy ? 

«A, No,—It will not; because all impressions which are 
valuable, aremade by Demonstrable Truth, or are in unison 
with those which are so formed, and are altogether indeli- 
ble, Such impressions can neither be obliterated, nor effac- 
ed, while life remains,—and all the doctrines contained in 
the Bible, which are of any practical utility in promoting 
tbe General Happiness or Welfare of Mankind, are in com- 

unison with these impressions, 

“Q Do Atheists or Unbelievers deny the Truth, or dis- 
pute the utility of such doctrines ? 

“A. No Human Being has ever openly denied or dis- 
puted the Truth of such doctrines,—they are so self-evident 
thatthey cannot be disputed. The doubts of Unbelievers 
lave been confined entirely to those portions of the Bible 
which are at Variance with existing facts, with the Eternal 
ud Immntable Laws of Nature and of Justice, or which 
we opposed (o common decency. 

“Q, What portion of tne Bible do you refer to, as op- 
posed to existing facts? 
“A. The first chapter which the Bible.contains, speaks of 
‘‘irmament’ called Heaven which divides the waters from 
: waters ; in which firmament, we are told, God set 
eee Lights,’ and the ‘ Stars also,’ for the purpose 
giving light upon the earth. The literal meaning of this 
‘count, i8 so much opposed to the doctrines of modern as- 

» that we must consider it calculated to give, to the 

pr eic wc iguoraut, very erroneous ideas of the system 
“ ° 

aay portion of the Bible is opposed to the Laws of 


c:;.f.. | 
A, We Cannot believe in miracles without first being 
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convinced, that the laws of Nature are changeable; while 
Demonstrable Truth would lead us to believe, that the 
Laws of Nature, are the Eternal laws of an Eternal 
Power. It is upon these considerations that we doubt the 
Truth of a Narrative, which informs us, that the Harmony 
of the Solar System was suspended for a whole day, for the 
unworthy purpose of giving light to one set of barbarians, 
to enable them more effectually to massacre another set stil 
more barbarous than themselves. Especially when the dif. 
ficulty can easily be solved, by believing that the above 
statement is erroneous. 

*Q. What portion of the Bible is opposed to Common 
Decency ? 

ae The transactions of Lot and his daughters, of Onan 
and Judah, form Narratives which every thinking man 
would blush to read before his wife or children; and there 
are many more of a similar description. 

**Q. Is it upon these, and similar passages, that Unbe- 
lievers have their doubts? 

* A. They seem to have nu doubts upon the subject; 
because they appear to be convinced that such passages are 
altogether erroneous and injurious. 

“© Q. Is it for disturbing the National Faith in such pas- 
sages that individuals are punished ? 

_“ A. It isthe belief of such passages that constitutes the 
weakness of the present Established Faith; for it cannot 
possibly be either the interest or inclination, of a single 
Human Being, to deny auy thing which is self-evident, ot 
which is in unison with the impressions which are made by 
Demonstrable Truth. Neither is it possible by any means 
to disturb our Faith in any thing of this description ;—con- 
sequently, the only Faith that can be disturbed, is Faith in 
these absurdities, and for doing so, men are styled Blasphe- 
mers, and punished accordingly. 

“Q. Is it possible to make individuals believe such doc- 
trines by force? 

“A. It is now pretty generally known, that force cau 
only make mankind Hypocrites. It can do nothing more. 
Those who think it their duty to cherish such notions, CoD 
tent themselves with the idea, that Unbelievers, when they 
come to die, will cling to the belief of these absurdities, t 
appease the wrath of an offended Deity. aed 

“Q. What are the ideas of unbelievers on this subject’ 

“A. Unbelievers refuse their assent to such absurdities 
because they consider the belief of them derogatory ' the 
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**Q. Is it an advantage to a people to haveany doctrines 
impressed on their minds, about which they are apt to feel 


alarmed or uneasy ? 
«© A. It is undoubtedly a grievous calamity to have erro- 


neous notions impressed on the mind, in infancy; but the 
various nations have no choice in the matter. And it so 
happens, that the individuals, when they grow to manhood, 
are all highly delighted with their own reveries; and as | 
have said, they uniformly consider it Blasphemy in those 
who attempt to undeceive them. 

“ Q. Whatis Blasphemy ? 

“ A. Blasphemy may be styled, the act ef disturbing the 
Established Faith ofa nation, in doctrines, which its inha- 
bitants have been taught to consider sacred, and which, at 
the same time, are at variance with Demonstrable ‘T'rath. 

*Q. How do you know that Glasphemy is confined to 
the denial of such doctrines ? 

* A. Because the denial of doctrines, which are peppenen 
by Demonstrable ‘Trrth, excites in the ‘mind of any one,— 
no feelings but those of pity, towards those who dispute or 
deny them. 

** Q. Is Blasphemy the same in all nations ? 

“A. The opinions of nations and individuals, as to what 
constitutes Blasphemy, are continually changing. That 
which is styled Blasphemy in one age or nation; is gene- 
rally considered the essence of Truth or Good ‘Sense, in 
another age or nation. 

** Q. Does the past history of the world afford any in- 
stances of individuals having been justly punished for Blas- 
phemy ? 

“* A. The authentic records of history efford numberless 
instances, of individuals having been punished for disturbing 
the Faith of Nations, when that faith was founded in Error; 
but [am not aware of an individual, in a single instance, hav- 
ing been punished for disturbing a faith which was founded 
in Truth. 

**Q. Has the punishment of Blasphemy been generally 
the same in different ages, and among different nations? 

* It has, invariably, become less sanguinary as nations 
have improved in civilization. At one time, its victims 
were put to death in the cruelest manner. Now, Blasphe- 
mers are only confined in Dungeons. for a serious of years, 
at the pleasure of those who put them there. 

* Q. Is this the case in Britain atthis day ? 
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« A. Yes,—Richard Carlile is now going his fifth year* 
of close imprisonment, for disturbing the faith of the people 
in the disputed portions of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, and many others, male and female, are 
now suffering for a similar offence. 

“ Q, Does Jesus Christ give any commands in the New 
Testament, to his followers to punish those who disturb their 
Faith ? 

“A. Hedoes not. It appears that he had disturbed the 
Faith of the Jewish nation in some of their Traditionar 
doctrines. He was accused by an association of well mean- 
ing Fanatics, Priests, and Lawyers of deceiving the young, 
and the ignorant, by the dissemination of Blasphemy; he 
was tried and condemned by a Judge,—who acted more in 
accordance with the intolerant prejudices of the people, 
than principles of justice; and the sentence was carried into 
execution, by the constituted authorities, with the consent 
and approbation of a deluded superstitious multitude, who 
continued to insult the victim of persecution, and to mock 
his sufferings to the last. 

““Q. What feelings did this treatment produce ? 

“ A. He knew that his persecutors acted in this way, 
because their intellects had been destroyed in infancy, by er- 
roneous impressions having been made upon their minds, be- 
fore they were capable of distinguishing Trath from Error; 
and so sensible was he of the wretched condition of those 
who, by these means, were thus placed under the influence 
of delusion and intolerant prejudice, that instead of blaming 
them for their intolerance he seemed to forget his own suf- 
ering, through pity and compassion for them. 

““Q. Is every species of persecution the effect of Ig- 
norance ? 

“ A, Persecution is meant to prop up Truth, and to keep 
down Error. Truth is a well connected Fabric, founded 
on a rock,—sound at the heart,—and all composed of the 
same materials, so firmly put together, that (so far from re- 
quiring artificial: support), it is found that no Human Power 
is able to pull itdown; while Erroris an uushapely mass of 
unsound materials; and through the attention of its support- 
ers is continually occupied in making it resemble Truth in 
its outward appearance,—yet, ‘being founded on sand, and 
rotten at the heart,—when the foundation is undermined, it 
tumbles to the ground,—covering its supporters with confu- 
sion,—in spite of all the props which human ingenuity can 

* Twelfth December, 1823. 
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bring forward to keep it up; and the past experience of the 
world has shewn, that Persecution, or intolerance, (these 
artificial props,) have been invariably brought forward to 
support Error and Delusion, in opposition to Truth,—Who 
then, who knows what Truth is, and who has any reasoning 
power remaining, will fail to discover, that all Intolerance 
or Persecution, proceeds, in every instance, from Ignorance 
and Delusion ?”’ 

(6.) AND FURTHER, on the I4th, or one or other of 
the days of February 1824, or of January immediately pre- 
ceding, or of March immediately following, within premises 
in Adam’s Square, South Bridge of Edinburgh, then and 
now or lately occupied by you as a bookseller’s shop and 
reading-room, you the said James Affleck did wickedly and 
feloniously publish publish, vend, and circulate, by then and 
there delivering to the said John Nugent in exchange for 
fourpence, or some other sum of money, then and there paid 
by the said John Nugent to you as the price thereof, a print- 
ed copy of the profane, impious, and blasphemous book or 
work, last above libelled, denying the truth and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, and tending to aspetse, vilify and ri- 
dicule, or bring into contempt the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Christian Religion, (7.) AND FURTHER, on the 19th, 
or one or other of the days of the said month of February 
1824, or of January immediately preceding, or of March 
immediately following, and in the premises in Adam’s Square, 
on the South Bridge of Edinburgh, particularly above libel- 
led, you the said James Affleck did wickedly and feloniously 
publish, vend, and circulate, by then and there giving to 
the said John Negent, in exchange for the sum of money, 
then and there paid by the said John Nugent to you as the 
price thereof, a profane, impious, and blasphemous book or 

rinted work, entituled “ Queen Mab, a Philosophical Poem, 
with Notes, by Percy Bysshe Shelley,” which book or print- 
ed work contains many passages denying the truth and au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures and Christian Religion, and 
tending to asperse, vilify, ridicule, and bring into contempt 
the Holy Scriptures and Christian Religion; and particular- 
ly the following passage :— 


“They have three words ;—well tyrants know their use, 
Well pay them for their loan with usury 

Torn from a bleeding world!—God, Hell, and Heaven. 
A vengeful, pityless, and almighty fiend, 

Whose mercy, is a nick-name for the rage 

Of tameless tygers hungering for bluod. 
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Hell, a red gulf of everlasting fire, 

Where poisonous and undying worms prolong 
Eternal misery to those hapless slaves 

Whose life has been a penance for its crimes. 
And Heaven a meed for those who dare belie 
Their human nature, quake, believe, and cringe 
Before the mockeries of earthly power.” 


And also the following passage:— 


“ AHASUERUS. 


‘“‘is there a God? aye, an Almighty God, 

And vengeful as almighty! Once his voice 

Was heard on earth: earth shuddered at the sound ; 
The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of nature yawned 

To swallow all the dauntless and the good 

That dared to hurl defiance at his throne, 

Girt as it was with power. None but slaves 
Survived,—cold-blooded slaves who did the work 
Of tyrannous Omnipotence; whose souls 

No honest indignation ever urged 

To elevated daring, to one deed 

Which gross and sensual self did not pollute. 
These slaves built temples for the omnipotent fiend, 
Gorgeous and vast; the costly altars smoked 
With human blood, and hideous pens rung 





Through all the long-drawn aisles. A murderer heard 


His voice in Egypt, one whose gifts and arts 
Had raised him to his eminence in power, 
Accomplice of omnipotence in crinie, 

And confidant of the all-knowing one. 


‘¢These were Jehovah’s words. 


‘“« From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke; in seven days days’ toil made earth 
From nothing; rested, and created man: 

I placed him in a paradise, and there 

Planted the tree of evil, so that he 

Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and to turn, 

Even like a heartless conqueror of the earth, 

All misery to my fame. The race of men 

Chosen to my honour, with impunity 

May sate the lusts I planted in their heart. 

Here I command thee hence to lead them on, 
Until, with hardened feet, their conquering troops 
Wade on the promised soil through woman’s blood, 
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And make my name be dreaded through the land. 
Yet, ever burning flame and ceaseless woe 

Shall be the doom of their eternal souls, 

With every soul on this ungrateful earth, 

Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong,—eyven all 
Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 

(Which you, to men, call justice) of their God. 


‘¢ The murderer’s brow 
Quivered with horror. 


‘“* God omnipotent, 
Is there no mercy? must our punishment 
Be endless? will long ages roll away, 
And see no term? Oh! wherefore hast thou made 
In mockery and wrath this evil earth ? 
Mercy becomes the powerful—be but just : 
O God! repent and save. 


** One way remains: 

I will beget a son, and he-shall bear 

The sins of all the world; he shall arise 

In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 

And there shall die upon a cross, and purge 
The universal crime; so that the few 

On whom my grace descends, those who are marked 
As vessels to the honour of their God 
-May credit this strange sacrifice, and save 

Their souls alive: millions shall live and die, 
Who ne’er shall call upon their Saviour’s name, 
But, unredeemed, go to the gaping grave : 
Thousands shall deem it an old woman’s tale, 
Such as the nurses frighten babes withal : 

These in a gulph of anguish and of flame 

Shall curse their reprobation endlessly; 

Yet, tenfold pangs shall force them to avow, 
Even on their beds of torment, where they howl, 
My honour, and the justice of their doom. 

What then avail their virtuous deeds, their thoughts 
Of purity, with radiant ge nius bright, 

Or lit with human reason’s earthly ray ? 

Many are called, but few will I elect: 

Do thou my bidding, Moses! 


(To be continued. ) 
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